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Welcome  to  Montana's  Legislature. 


This  publication  was  especially  designed  to  help  interested 
citizens  in  the  state  understand  the  procedures  which  make  our 
bicameral  system  of  legislature  function  effectively.  This  pro- 
cess may  seem  to  be  fairly  complex  at  first  glance,  but  it  really 
is  quite  simple. 

As  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  urge 
educators  to  bring  small  groups  of  students  to  visit  the 
legislature  during  the  session.  It  can  be  a  very  valuable  ex- 
perience. If  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  notified,  classes  seated 
in  the  chamber  galleries  will  be  announced  and  recognized 
with  applause  from  the  legislators.  They  are  always  pleased  to 
see  their  constituents  present  during  the  session. 

When  you  plan  your  visit  to  the  Capitol,  you  can  find  out 
what  bills  are  scheduled  for  hearings  and  what  bills  are  being 
debated  on  the  floor  before  the  two  houses  so  students  can  be 
briefed  on  the  subject  matter.  That  will  help  them  better  under- 
stand what  is  being  discussed. 

Also,  while  you're  visiting  in  Helena,  don't  forget  the  Mon- 
tana Historical  Society  and  the  McKay  Art  Gallery.  They  are 
very  educational. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you  during  your  visit,  please 
let  me  know. 


Sincerely, 


Ed  Ar^nbrightr 
State  Superintendent 
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Legislative  Leadership 

In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whichever  political  party  elects  the  most  members  to  a  certain 
house  becomes  the  majority  party  of  that  house.  The 
Democratic  and  Republican  legislative  party  caucuses  meet  to 
choose  leadership  officers  for  the  coming  term. 

They  choose  a  Majority  Leader  and  a  Majority  Whip  for  each 
house.  The  Majority  Leader,  essentially  an  administrative  of- 
ficial, is  responsible  for  planning  and  controlling  the  order  of 
business  to  be  considered  by  the  house.  This  is  carried  out  from 
a  party-oriented  point  of  view.  The  Majority  Whip  assists  the 
Majority  Leader  as  needed  and  is  responsible  for  securing  the 
attendance  of  the  party  members  for  important  legislative 
votes. 

Both  houses  also  have  a  Minority  Leader  and  a  Minority 
Whip,  chosen  by  the  minority  party  caucus,  who  carry  out 
essentially  the  same  tasks  as  the  majority  leadership  with  the 
exception  that  they  do  not  possess  either  the  power  or  the  in- 
fluence of  the  majority. 


Presiding  Officers 

In  the  Senate,  the  President  presides  over  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings with  the  President  Pro  Tem  serving  in  his  absence.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Speaker  Pro  Tem  are  the  presiding  officials.  All  four  officers 
are  chosen  from  the  membership  of  their  respective  houses  by 
the  majority  caucus. 


Senate  Leadership 

President  of  the  Senate 
President  Pro  Tem 

Majority  Leader 
Majority  Whip 

Minority  Leader 
Minority  Whip 


House  of  Representatives 
Leadership 

Speaker  of  the  House 
Speaker  Pro  Tem 

Majority  Leader 
Majority  Whip 

Minority  Leader 
Minority  Whip 


The  Committee  System 

To  the  observer  of  a  legislative  business  session,  it  often  ap- 
pears that  legislators  are  oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  only 
coming  to  life  when  required  to  vote.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  filled 
with  misconceptions  concerning  the  Legislature  by  only  attend- 
ing a  business  session. 

The  majority  of  legislative  work  is  carried  out  through  the 
committee  system.  Through  their  committee  work,  recommen- 
dations from  other  committees  or  contact  with  constituents  and 
lobbyists,  most  legislators  have  already  made  their  decisions 
before  coming  to  the  business  session. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  committees: 

1.  Standing  Committees:  permanent  groups  that  con- 
tinue from  one  session  to  another. 

2.  Select  Committees:  special  or  temporary  groups 
created  for  a  particular  job. 

3.  Joint  Committees:  composed  of  members  drawn  from 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

4.  Conference  Committees;  special  committees  general- 
ly composed  of  a  part  of  a  House  committee  and  a 
part  of  its  counterpart  in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of 
this  committee  is  to  iron  out  differences  and  reach  a 
common  bill  acceptable  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Each  standing  committee  has  jurisdiction  over  specific  types 
of  legislation.  For  example,  the  Education  Committee  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  bills  related  to  education. 

Every  legislator  is  a  member  of  at  least  two  committees  with 
some  members  serving  on  more.  Each  committee  has  a 
chairperson— of  the  majority  party — who  presides  over 
meetings  and  hearings.  A  vice-chairperson  is  named  who 
presides  in  the  absence  of  the  chairperson. 

All  Montana  citizens  have  the  right  to  attend  any  committee 
meeting  or  hearing. 


The  Committee  Hearing 

To  aid  in  clarifying  the  procedure  of  a  committee  hearing, 
consider  this  hypothetical  example.  The  bill  to  be  considered  is 
House  Bill  9403  (HB  9403),  which  would  increase  the  number 
of  compulsory  hours  in  a  school  day.  The  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  assigned  to  the 
Education  Committee  for  further  study  and  recommendations. 


The  Education  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  called  a  hearing  for  Tuesday  at  1:00  p.m.  The  committee 
room  is  set  up  with  a  long  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
around  which  the  members  of  the  committee  sit.  The  chairper- 
son, vice-chairperson  and  the  secretary  are  usually  seated 
together  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Some  chairs  are  provided 
around  the  sides  of  the  room  for  use  by  testifiers  and  observers. 
On  the  table  is  a  binder  for  each  committee  member  containing 
various  information  and  copies  of  the  bills  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Before  the  meeting  is  brought  to  order,  all  those  people  who 
wish  to  testify  will  sign  in  with  the  committee  secretary  supply- 
ing their  names,  whom  they  represent,  which  bill(s)  they  are  in- 
terested in  and  whether  they  are  "for"  or  "against"  the  bill(s). 

The  committee  chairperson  calls  the  meeting  to  order,  the 
secretary  calls  the  roll  and  the  official  business  begins.  The  bills 
to  be  discussed  are  usually  taken  in  the  order  they  were  posted 
on  the  committee  hearing-meeting  schedule  board.  It  is  always 
essential  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  or  hear- 
ing even  though  your  bill  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  to 
be  considered,  in  case  the  order  is  altered. 

The  first  bill  on  the  agenda,  HB  9403,  would  increase  the 
number  of  compulsory  hours  in  a  school  day.  The  sponsor  in- 
troduces his  bill  with  a  concise  summary  of  its  contents  and  in- 
tent. 

Next  the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  asked  to  present  their 
testimony,  and  after  them  the  opponents  present  their 
testimony  against  the  bill.  When  testimony  is  complete,  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  is  allowed  a  short  time  to  clarify  any  points. 
The  committee  chairperson  will  allow  committee  members  to 
ask  questions  of  the  sponsor  and  the  testifiers. 

After  the  questioning  is  completed,  the  committee  may 
decide: 

1.  To  give  the  bill  a  "Do  Pass"  or  a  "Do  Not  Pass" 
recommendation,  thus  putting  it  out  of  committee  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  second  reading. 

2.  To  amend  the  bill. 

3.  To  postpone  any  action  until  a  later  date. 

4.  To  call  for  study  with  action  to  be  taken  at  a  later 
date  utilizing  any  new  information  found. 

When  all  the  bills  are  heard,  or  time  runs  out,  the  committee 
may  adjourn  until  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting,  may 
decide  to  meet  again  before  the  next  regular  meeting,  or  may 
dissolve  itself  into  executive  session. 

The  executive  session  of  a  committee  meeting  is  the  time  for 
the  committee  to  conduct  private  business.  During  executive 


session  the  committee  members  have  a  more  informal  discus- 
sion of  the  bills  being  considered,  can  take  final  action  on  bills, 
and  do  whatever  is  needed  to  keep  the  committee  and  its 
responsibilities  in  order.  Under  the  1972  Montana  Constitution, 
executive  sessions  are  open  to  the  public. 


Chairperson 

It  is  essential  to  understand  how  powerful  the  committee 
chairperson  can  be.  By  being  able  to  determine  the  sequence  of 
the  bills  to  be  considered,  the  date  on  which  they  will  be  con- 
sidered, how  much  time  will  be  granted  for  testimony,  the  se- 
quence of  the  testifiers  and  so  on,  the  chairperson  can  sway 
committee  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 


Testifying 


Presenting  testimony  is  an  essential  method  to  bring  facts 
directly  to  legislators.  It  aids  the  legislative  process  by  pro- 
viding information  on  areas  that  legislators  rarely  have  the  time 
to  research  on  their  own. 

Anyone  can  testify.  To  be  an  effective  testifier,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  remember  to  be  brief  and  concise  in  your  state- 
ment. Nothing  tunes  out  legislators  more  quickly  than  a  long, 
boring  and  repetitious  presentation. 

Written  testimony  can  be  presented  to  a  committee  for  con- 
sideration with  copies  provided  for  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Testimony  may  be  presented  to  the  committee  in  person 
or  can  be  mailed  to  the  committee.  It  is  also  possible  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  your  position  to  the  committee  at  a  hearing 
without  written  testimony. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  visual  aids,  do  so  if  it  will  make  your 
presentation  more  effective  and  understandable.  On  occasion 
films,  slides  and  even  field  trips  have  been  allowed.  Make  ar- 
rangements with  the  committee  chairperson  if  films  are  to  be 
shown  or  field  trips  planned,  as  you  must  have  permission. 
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Lawmaking 

Here  is  the  basic  step-by-step  pro- 
cedure that  a  bill  follows  from  its  in- 
troduction through  its  passage  into  law. 
In  this  example,  the  bill  originates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  bill 
originating  in  the  Senate  would  follow 
the  same  steps,  only  with  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  reversed. 


Introduction  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  member  or  legislative 
committee. 

First  Reading  of  the  Bill  by  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  assigns  bill  a 
number,  reads  number,  author  and  title  of 
bill  before  House. 


Referred  to  the  Appropriate  Committee 

for  study  and  recommendation  by  presiding 
officer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.* Copies  of  bill  are  made 
available  to  the  legislative  members  and  the 
public.  (*In  Senate,  the  President.) 


Committee  Hearing  after  consideration  of  bill.  The  commit- 
tee may  conduct  public  hearing  at  which  interested  persons 
may  speak  "for"  or  "against"  the  bill.  The  Committee  then  sub- 
mits a  standing  committee  report,  and  may: 

(a)  "recommend  bill  'do  pass'." 

(b)  "recommend  bill  'do  not  pass'." 

(c)  "recommend  bill  'pass  as  amended'." 

(d)  "recommend  a  substitute  bill." 


If  committee  report  is  favorable,  the  bill  is  reproduced,  with 
any  amendments,  and  placed  on  the  calendar  to  await  further 
consideration. 

Second  Reading  by  the  entire  chamber  acting  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  During  this  time  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 
President  of  the  Senate  steps  down  and  a  legislator  acts  as 
chairperson  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  presides  over 
debate  on  the  floor.  The  bill  is  considered  section  by  section 
and  debated.  Members  may  propose  amendments.  Approval  or 
adoption  of  committee  report  prepares  the  bill  for  final  passage. 
Rejection  of  a  favorable  committee  report  means  killing  the 
bill.  Another  action  to  kill  the  bill  may  be  "indefinite  post- 
ponement." 

Engrossment:  The  bill  is  rechecked  for  errors  and  put  in 
final  form  with  all  amendments. 

Third  Reading  by  House  for  final  passage  of  the  bill.  If 
bill  passes,  it  is  sent  to  the  Senate.  If  the  bill  fails,  it  may  be 
referred  to  Committee  for  further  study  or  may  receive  no 
further  consideration. 

First  Reading  in  the  Senate  where  President*  refers  bill  to 
the  proper  committee.  (*In  the  House,  the  Speaker.) 

Committee  Hearing  and  Report:  If  report  is  favorable,  the 
bill  is  placed  on  calendar  to  await  further  consideration. 

Second  Reading  for  debate  and  amendment  by  the  entire 
chamber  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Third  Reading  by  Senate;  voting  on  final  passage.  If  bill  fails 
to  pass,  it  may  be  referred  back  to  committee  or  may  receive  no 
further  consideration.  If  bill  passes  both  houses  in  identical 
form,  it  is  enrolled  (reproduced  in  final  form  free  from  all  er- 
rors), signed  by  presiding  officers  of  both  houses  and  sent  to  the 
Governor.  If  bill  passes  the  Senate  in  different  form  and  the 
House  accepts  the  change(s),  the  bill  is  enrolled,  signed  by 
presiding  officers  and  sent  to  the  Governor.  If  the  House  rejects 
changes,  the  bill  may  be  sent  to  a  Conference  Commit- 
tee— composed  of  members  of  both  houses— which  reaches  a 
compromise.  The  committee  report  is  sent  to  both  houses  for 
consideration.  If  conference  committee  does  not  reach  an 
agreement,  the  bill  may  receive  no  further  consideration  or  a 
new  conference  committee  may  be  named.  If  both  houses  ac- 
cept compromises,  the  bill  is  enrolled,  signed  by  the  presiding 
officers  and  sent  to  the  Governor. 


The  bill  becomes  a  law  if  the  Governor  signs  within  five  days 
after  it  has  reached  his  office  during  the  legislative  session.  If 
the  Governor  does  not  act  on  the  bill  within  the  five  days  after 
its  delivery  to  him  and  the  legislature  is  in  session  (25  days  if 
the  legislature  has  adjourned),  the  bill  becomes  law.  If  Gover- 
nor vetoes  the  bill,  he  returns  it  to  the  legislature  with  his  veto 
reasons.  If  two-thirds  of  the  members  approve  the  bill,  after 
Governor's  veto,  the  bill  becomes  law.  This  is  called  "over- 
riding" a  veto. 

If  the  legislature  is  not  in  session  and  the  Governor  vetoes  a 
bill,  the  Governor  returns  the  bill  with  reasons  for  veto  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  mails  a  copy  of  the  veto 
message  to  each  member  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  may 
then  reconvene  to  reconsider  any  vetoed  bill. 
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Means  of  Communication 


Letter  Writing 

Letters  are  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  method  to  let  your 
legislator  know  your  feelings  and  opinions  about  specific 
issues. 

Be  sure  to  put  the  message  in  your  own  words.  Form  letters 
or  petitions  never  have  the  impact  of  personal,  informed  opin- 
ions. Legislators  feel  that  if  you  really  care  about  an  issue,  you 
will  write  your  own  letters. 

Some  important  points  to  remember  are: 

The  Proper  Address 

1.  Address  your  envelope: 

Senator  (or  Representative) 

State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 

2.  Address  your  letter: 

The  Honorable 

Senate  Chambers  (or  House  of  Representatives) 
State  Capitol 

Helena,  MT  59620 

Dear  Senator 

Dear  Representative 

Whom  to  Write: 

1.  The  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

2.  The  committee  chairperson  and  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

3.  Your  own  area  legislators. 

When  to  Write: 

1.  Write  before  the  committee  hearing  on  the  bill  takes 
place. 

2.  Write  your  own  legislator  before  the  bill  reaches  the 
floor  on  second  reading.  Most  debate  occurs  on  sec- 
ond reading.  Usually  if  a  bill  passes  second  reading, 
it  will  pass  third  reading. 

What  to  Say: 

1.  Write  as  an  individual. 

2.  Identify  the  bill  by  number  and  title. 

3.  Give  the  chief  sponsor's  name  and  the  essence  of  the 
bill. 


4.  Indicate  your  position  on  the  bill,  stating  briefly 
your  reasons  for  asking  his  support  or  opposition  on 
the  measure. 

5.  Offer  documentation  information  for  your  case. 

6.  Request  his  consideration  of  your  views. 

7.  Include  your  name,  title  or  position  and  return  ad- 
dress. 


By  Telephone        ^^ 

You  can  call  the  legislative  operator  and  request  to  speak  to 
your  representative.  If  he  is  not  able  to  come  to  the  phone,  you 
can  leave  a  message  that  will  be  delivered  to  his  desk  by  a  page. 


Voting 


A  green  light  on  the  voting  machine  means  an  "aye"  or  yes 
vote,  and  a  red  light  means  a  "no"  vote  on  a  certain  piece  of 
legislation. 

When  a  bill  is  brought  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
a  vote  on  second  reading,  the  bill  number  is  lighted  above  the 
voting  machine,  for  example,  HB  234.  If  the  bill  number  is 
followed  by  an  "A,"  this  means  that  the  vote  is  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  and  will  be  lighted  as  HB  234  A.  All  amend- 
ments to  a  bill  must  be  voted  on  before  the  final  vote  on  the  bill 
in  question.  This  explains  why  at  times  it  seems  that  the 
legislators  are  voting  on  the  same  bill  without  passing  or  reject- 
ing it.  The  final  vote  on  a  bill  such  as  HB  234  will  include  only 
those  amendments  which  received  a  majority  of  votes  and  thus 
become  a  part  of  the  bill. 

A  vote  on  third  reading  is  only  on  the 
final  version  of  the  bill,  as  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  There  is 
no  debate  allowed  on  third  reading. 
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Methods  of  Voting 

1 
The  basic  voting  methods  used  by  the  legislature  are:  | 

1.  Voice  Vote:  the  members  call  out  "ayes"  and  "noes" 
and  the  presiding  officer  judges  which  side  has 
prevailed. 

2.  Division  or  Rising  Vote:  any  member  who  doubts 
the  results  of  the  voice  vote  may  ask  for  this  vote  in 
which  the  two  groups  rise  alternately  and  are 
counted. 

3.  Roll  Call  Vote:  is  taken  on  non-substantive  questions 
and  the  names  of  the  members  shall  be  called 
alphabetically  unless  an  electrical  voting  system  is 
used. 

4.  Recorded  Vote:  is  taken  on  substantive  questions, 
and  the  membership  are  recorded  by  name  as  voting 
"aye"  or  "no." 

Pairing  of  Votes 

"Pairing"  of  votes  is  a  procedure  that  provides  a  method  for 
absent  members  to  vote  on  legislation.  When  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  knows  ahead  of  time  that  he  is  going  to  be  absent, 
he  must  find  a  member  of  his  house  who  will  be  present  during 
the  session  in  question  and  wants  to  vote  opposite  him.  Then  he 
informs  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader  of  his  intention.  The 
pair  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  vote. 

Paired  votes  do  not  appear  on  the  voting  machines.  When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Clerk  of  the  House  announces  the 
final  vote  totals,  he  includes  the  pair  votes,  but  the  announced 
vote  does  not  coincide  with  the  total  appearing  on  the  voting 
machine. 


Lobbying 


Lobbying  is  an  integral  element  of  the  legislative  process. 
Essentially  it  is  a  method  which  people  with  special  concerns, 
needs,  views  and  opinions  use  to  try  to  persuade  legislators  to 
support  policies,  measures  and  legislation  that  will  benefit  their 
individual  interests  the  most. 

The  lobbyist  can  provide  vital  information  that  the  individual 
legislator  rarely  has  time  to  research  on  his  own. 


Lobbying  is  a  legitimate  function  with  the  stigma  surround- 
ing the  label  "lobbyist"  mainly  based  on  instances  where  in- 
dividual lobbyists  have  proved  to  be  less  than  ethical  in  their 
means  of  persuasion. 

In  Montana  any  citizen  18  years  or  older  has  the  right  to  lob- 
by professionally.  This  does  not  bar  other  citizens,  including 
hign-school-age  persons,  from  testifying  and  making  their 
views  known  to  legislators. 

An  application  form  for  a  license  to  lobby  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Political  Practices.  A  license  is 
issued  upon  acceptance  of  the  application  and  the  payment  of 
the  $10  license  fee.  Before  taking  this  step,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  study  the  Lobbyist  Registration  and  Licensing  Law. 


The  Basics 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  chambers  are 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  are  connected  by  a 
lobby  with  a  blackboard  at  one  end  and  a  bulletin  board  at  the 
other.  These  are  used  to  post  committee  hearing  schedules.  The 
times  and  locations  of  hearings  and  meetings  are  listad  under 
the  appropriate  committee  headings,  with  a  list  of  the  bills  to  be 
considered. 

To  find  out  which  bills  would  be  considered  by  each  house 
during  the  day's  business  session,  you  can  request  a  copy  of  the 
Daily  Agenda  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House.  If  none  are  available,  you  will  have  to  con- 
sult the  electronic  bill  board  located  inside  the  two  chambers 
and  easily  viewed  from  the  balcony  areas  on  the  fourth  floor.  A 
Committee  Hearing  Schedule,  which  you  can  obtain  from  the 
Public  Information  Desk  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  will  list 
the  bills  on  which  testimony  will  be  heard  each  day  and  the 
place  and  time  of  the  hearing. 

Copies  of  any  bills  you  may  wish  to  look  over  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  at  the  Mail  Room  for  a 
small  fee.  It  would  also  be  helpful  to  secure  copies  of  Status 
Sheets  for  both  houses,  which  are  published  daily  and  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Mail  Room.  Status  Sheets  contain  a  list  of  all  the 
bills  introduced  with  a  concise  summary  and  their  status  for 
that  day — that  is,  whether  they  are  in  committee,  on  second 
reading,  being  engrossed,  and  so  forth. 

You  have  free  access  to  the  balcony  seating  areas  located  on 
the  fourth  floor,  from  which  to  observe  the  business  pro- 
ceedings and  other  activities  of  both  houses. 


At  the  Capitol 

Seating  charts  of  both  chambers  will  be  available  from  the  In- 
formation Desk  located  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  or  on  request 
from  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  offices  near  the  two  chambers.  If 
you  arrive  before  the  houses  convene  for  business,  you  are  free 
to  enter  the  two  chambers;  and  by  using  your  seating  chart,  you 
can  locate  your  individual  representative  or  senator.  If  some- 
one is  guarding  the  chamber  entrances,  ask  permission  before 
entering. 

One  hour  before  the  houses  convene  for  the  day's  business 
session,  a  sign  will  be  posted  at  the  entrances  stating,  "Two 
Hour  Rule  in  Effect."  This  means  that  no  one  is  allowed  onto 
the  chamber  floors  except  legislators  and  authorized  persons. 
This  rule  is  to  allow  legislators  some  time  before  convening  to 
organize  and  prepare  for  the  business  session. 

If  you  wish  to  see  your  legislator  while  this  rule  is  in  effect  or 
when  the  houses  are  in  session,  write  a  note  including  your 
name  and  hometown  and  briefly  state  your  reason  for  seeing 
the  legislator.  Pages  are  usually  easy  to  find  and  one  will  take 
your  note  to  your  legislator.  If  you  are  unable  to  locate  a  page, 
go  to  the  respective  Sergeant-at-Arms  Office  and  ask  one  to  take 
your  note  in.  You  can  observe  all  business  proceedings  of  both 
houses  from  the  balcony  areas  on  the  fourth  floor. 

If  you  should  wish  to  contact  your  legislator  at  his  Helena 
home  address,  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Montana  Directory 
published  by  the  Mountain  Bell  Company.  Check  at  the  Infor- 
mation Desk  to  find  out  how  these  copies  can  be  obtained. 


Notes: 
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